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SALVAGE ARCHAEOLOGY IN LONDON: THE C.O.E.D. PROJECT 
PART 4: CONCLUSION 


Dana Poulton 


In one sense, the C.O.E.D. program salvage Archaeology in London was nothing more than a make-work 
project, and it is a measure of its success in that regard that it provided over eight person-years of employment to 
the eighteen individuals who were directly involved in it. If employment statistics were all that mattered, 
however, this report need never have been written. And so it is that that other dimension, the contribution to our 
knowledge of a past, which is fast disappearing, has dominated these pages. In this greater sense, C.O.E.D. 
represented a happy marriage between the interests of the Federal and Provincial governments and the concerns 
of archaeology, and it is to be hoped that the information recovered will still be valued long after the income tax 
returns have been filed and the salaries spent. By any standards, the sheer amount of information is appreciable. 
Salvage Archaeology in London was one of the largest archaeological projects in Ontario or Canada in recent 
years, included one of the longer field seasons on record and, no less importantly, incorporated a substantial lab 
component, which ensured that the material did not moulder in a store room. All this is the direct consequence of 
the generous level of funding. 


The practical benefits of all that time, effort and money are commensurate with the scale of the project. On the 
simplest level, these include the total excavation of the Magrath and Willcock sites, the less extensive salvage 
and testing of the Pond Mills site, and the complete processing and in most cases detailed analyses of the 
remains. In part the importance of these sites lies in their diversity: Magrath as a pure component Glen Meyer 
hunting camp of the late twelfth to early thirteenth century A.D.; Willcock as a Saugeen encampment ca. 500 
B.C. - A.D. 600-800 with a more substantial later occupation as an early Middleport hunting and fishing hamlet 
in the late thirteenth century A.D.; and Pond Mills as a Saugeen and late Middle Woodland encampment with a 
subsequent major occupation as a special function site by late Middleport peoples in the fourteenth century A.D. 
All of these components represented cultural and temporal gaps in our knowledge of local prehistory prior to 
C.O.E.D., gaps that have now been, at least, partially filled. 


To a large degree the importance of these sites also lay in their condition and in the extent of excavations. Only a 
tiny fraction of the known sites in southern Ontario are totally undisturbed as all three of these sites essentially 
were, and fewer still of the known sites have ever been totally excavated. As a rule archaeologists have had to 
content themselves with less extensive excavations on sites that have been ploughed for decades or partially 
destroyed by development. Thus the Magrath site and especially the far-richer Willcock site have the potential 
for answering questions that an archaeologist can normally not even ask. The same could ultimately apply to the 
Pond Mills site, where the limited investigations in 1983 have provided a firm basis for more extensive future 
work. Preservation is always preferable to excavation, but if there is no alternative Pond Mills could be 
excavated in a more leisurely and detailed manner than was possible with either Willcock or Magrath. Thus, 
assuming long term and intelligent planning rather than last minute salvage, Pond Mills could prove the most 
valuable site of the three. 


All of the sites provide examples of the kinds of questions that their condition and excavation enable us to 
address. These include the matters of refuse disposal patterns and activity areas at Magrath and Willcock, the 
extent and nature of intra-site variability at Willcock and Pond Mills, and the question of intra-site 
contemporaneity at all three. For reasons already discussed at length, the Willcock site is the most susceptible of 
the three to interpretation: it is rich enough to make detailed intra-site analyses both possible and rewarding, yet 
small enough and simple enough to make them feasible. Owing to these factors, we were able to recognize 
ceramic variation within the site, to determine that the variation was temporal, and to effect a seriation of the 
middens that permitted a reconstruction of shifts in refuse disposal during the term of the occupation. In the 
course of this study the definition of differences between collared and collarless vessels and the distribution of 
early and late ceramic traits in general revealed that Willcock is in effect a microcosm of the changes in ceramics 
during this entire period in the Iroquoian sequence. 


The extent to which other matters of this nature were explored was limited far more by the resources and 
mandate of the project than by interest. In consequence, there are countless avenues that were not investigated 
and that could eventually prove as important as any of the studies undertaken to date. One general area of 
research would involve the application of more sophisticated techniques of distributional plotting in order to 
statistically define phenomena such as activity areas and middens that have only been defined intuitively here. 
Magrath and Willcock, totally excavated in one meter squares, would be ideal candidates for this. An entirely 
different area of research concerns archaeological sampling procedures. Through their study of the Draper site, 
Bellhouse and Finlayson (1979:121) have recommended that small middens (of less than 175 square meters) 
should be totally excavated to ensure that the artifact sample is statistically representative. The general validity 
of this conclusion has been challenged by Warwick (1984:118-120) who notes that Draper is an unusually 
complex site and that middens on the average Iroquoian site are likely to be more homogeneous, a fact that 
would enable a representative sample from less than complete excavation. Middens 51 and 52 at Willcock are 


rich enough, small enough and presumably homogeneous enough that either or both could serve as the perfect 
test case for this debate. 


Any of the above studies could be undertaken with the data at hand. Before proceeding to other matters, it would 
be well to make note of one other example of untapped potential for which Willcock is ideally suited: the 
investigation of temporal change through the study of stratigraphy. This could serve as an independent check of 
the changes inferred on the basis of the present analyses of the Willcock ceramics. In another vein, a 
stratigraphic analysis could document seasonal changes in site function, especially once the requisite floral and 
faunal analyses have been undertaken. The vertical distributional data have not been as vigorously edited for 


Willcock as the horizontal. However, this approach would undoubtedly result in a more complete understanding 
of the site. 


On a more concrete level, the value of the artifact analyses presented here is directly dependent upon how much 
can be deduced from the general context of past research. Although the analyses are primarily descriptive rather 
than functional, they were conducted with a concern for the level of inference which could justifiably be drawn 
from the data. Unfortunately, little attention has been devoted to the technological and functional aspects of 
material culture in Ontario since the death of Wintemberg in 1941 (Trigger 1978). Since that time researchers in 
Iroquoia have concentrated almost exclusively on cultural classification and chronology and, more recently, on 
settlement and subsistence and the dynamics of cultural change. Functional analyses are far more sophisticated 
now than in Wintemberg's time but they are only beginning to be applied to Iroquoian studies. In consequence, 
the amount of information of real functional value that can be determined from the average analysis of an 
Iroquoian assemblage is somewhat limited. 


The present report is no exception, and the situation and its implications can be illustrated with direct reference 
to the C.O.E.D. analyses. For example, the observation that finger prints are present on six of the eight bossed 
vessels from Magrath was used to infer the method and sequence of decoration of these vessels, but the literature 
provides no basis for determining whether the inference is correct and whether it applies to all bossed Early 
Ontario Iroquoian vessels. The results of thermoluminescent dating indirectly provide another example of a 
technological aspect of material culture that has been ignored: the firing temperature of prehistoric pottery in 
Ontario. It is interesting to be able to demonstrate by TL dating that Saugeen, Glen Meyer and late Middleport 
vessels were fired at temperatures in excess of 500°C, but this seems a roundabout way to arrive at the evidence. 


The above represent minor technological footnotes to the study of the cultures involved. Nevertheless, these 
examples are symptomatic of the historical lack of interest in such matters. A more serious consequence of this 
arises when one attempts to draw functional inferences from descriptive artifact categories. The inordinate 
proportion of notched to triangular points at Willcock is one example of an apparently significant phenomenon 
for which we currently have no explanation given that the potential functional significance of notching is an 
issue that has never been addressed let alone resolved in Iroquoian archaeology. The inordinate number of 
abraders at Pond Mills is another phenomenon for which we have no explanation even though they evidently 
represent an important activity at the site. A third example is the piéces esquillée category that comprises 12- 
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14% of all chipped lithic artifacts at Willcock and Pond Mills. A recent analysis of one of the largest piéces 
esquillée samples in the northeast, from the prehistoric Huron Draper site (Poulton 1983b), concluded that these 
artifacts do represent a valid tool at Draper, perhaps used primarily as wedges in the groove-and-splinter method 
of bone tool manufacture, yet that method is absent at Willcock and Pond Mills and the function(s) of this 
important artifact category at the above sites remains to be established. Any attempt to resolve this and the other 
problems described will ultimately require a concerted effort at functional analysis. Ideally this would involve 
experimentation, microscopic use wear analyses, more detailed morphological and metrical analyses, a detailed 
examination of intra-site distributions and associations, inter-site comparisons and ethnographic analogy. 


Given the various directions of past research in general, the C.O.E.D. project offers its most immediate 
contribution in the realm of the cultural sequence and change in the local prehistory. Naturally, the degrees to 
which these matters have been illuminated depend as much on the available context as on the present findings. 


With reference to the Middle Woodland occupations of the middle Thames drainage, the excavations at Willcock 
and Pond Mills provide new and useful if limited information. The Saugeen encampments at these two sites are 
the first ceramic components of this culture excavated in the City of London and are among the few Saugeen 
sites known for the area in general. Of the others, the Burton site may have been located at a major rapids on the 
Thames a few kilometers downstream from London: it is represented in the Jury collection by an Onondaga 
chert biface and sherds of a vessel decorated with a dentate stamped herring-bone motif (Pearce et al. 1980:9- 
10). The Nielands site, another site located near the city and represented by a donation to the Museum of Indian 
Archaeology, has also produced a dentate stamped vessel (Ibid.:10). A third site that has been reported for this 
area is the multi-component Brody site on the Thames some 14 km southwest of London, where excavations by 
William Roosa of Waterloo University in 1973 recovered both pseudo scallop shell and dentate stamped 
ceramics (Poulton and Williamson n.d.). 


It has been suggested on the basis of the dentate ceramics at Burton and Nielands that the Saugeen occupation of 
the London area may not have taken place until the late Saugeen phase, ca. 200-400 A.D. (Pearce et al. 1980:10). 
However, any speculation on the period or length of the local Saugeen occupation is best deferred until more 
evidence has been amassed. The Pond Mills site may prove important in this and other respects. It belongs to the 
category of "smaller, less productive sites which produce considerably more relevant data" than the richer and 
repeatedly occupied Saugeen components upon which the Saugeen chronology is at present primarily based 
(Finlayson 1977:227). The 1983 investigations indicate that the Pond Mills Saugeen component is largely 
unexcavated and undisturbed, and the future excavation and dating of a series of such sites would provide a firm 
chronology for the local occupation. 


Locating a sufficient number of Saugeen sites and delineating the settlement and subsistence patterns for this 
occupation will require further survey as well as excavation. It is to be expected that this hinterland band will 
differ in some respects from the patterns defined along the Lake Huron littoral. However, it is probable that the 
largest sites like Donaldson were situated at major rapids. Within the City of London most of the areas along the 
river have been heavily developed, and sites of this kind may only survive outside the municipality. 


The tentatively recognized Wayne Tradition and Princess Point occupation(s) at Pond Mills pertain to late 
Middle Woodland manifestations in the area which are even less well known than the Saugeen. These sites 
supplement two other late Middle Woodland components in the vicinity. One is the Timber Drive site (Pihl 
1983), a Western Basin Middle Woodland site, defined by limited test pitting in 1982 and since destroyed by 
development. This component, situated on a high knoll about 1 km from the Thames, produced a small quantity 
of non-interred human bone and a single cord malleated vessel lightly decorated with incising and tool 
impressions. Timber Drive is guess dated ca. A.D. 500-700 (Ibid.). The second component is the late Princess 
Point Fanshawe Lake site. This is situated just east of the city on what was once the Thames floodplain, now 
under the man-made Fanshawe Lake. An amateur collection from this site includes four rims, possibly all from 
the same vessel, with a cord-wrapped stick decoration consisting of obliques above interrupted horizontals plus 
exterior punctates (Pearce et al. 1980:25-26). At present it is not known how the Saugeen occupation of the area 
relates to the Wayne Tradition, Western Basin Middle Woodland and Princess Point components of the area, nor 
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even whether the latter represent distinct and/or contemporaneous occupations. Thus the observations on the 
Saugeen concerning the need for more survey and excavation apply ten-fold to these shadowy late Middle 
Woodland manifestations in the London area. 


The excavations of Magrath, Willock and Pond Mills provided far more information on the Late Woodland and, 
coincidently, raised far more questions. Without doubt, the primary research problem at the inception of the 
C.O.E.D. project was the nature of events represented by the different periods represented by three sites and the 
relationship of these sites and others in south London to the Iroquoian sequence north of the Thames. For several 
years it has been postulated that the local Iroquoian occupation that culminated at the prehistoric Neutral Lawson 
site in north London ca. A.D. 1500 began some five centuries before on the Caradoc sand plain. According to 
this hypothesis, the Glen Meyer community defined for the Caradoc evolved during the 11" to 13" centuries, 
shifting eastward into Lobo and London townships in the late 13" century as represented at the Middleport 
Edwards, Alway, Drumholm and Dolway Place and Steele sites, and finally moved further eastward to Lawson, 
whereafter the area was abandoned (e.g. Pearce 1982b). This thesis is based on the geographic distribution of the 
sites involved but on those grounds alone it has much to recommend it. 


One of the central questions that must be asked of the C.O.E.D. sites is how they and other Iroquoian sites in 
south London relate to this sequence of development north of the Thames River. One possibility is that they 
represent a completely separate and contemporaneous sequence. Accordingly, the south London population may 
have started as a Glen Meyer community in the Byron area of southwest London, inhabiting Magrath and other 
more substantial sites and evolving in situ to the early Middleport period as represented at Willcock. To 
continue, this population would then have shifted south and east to occupy Middleport components such as Pond 
Mills and still later tentatively identified early prehistoric Neutral sites such as Brian (Poulton 1982), Laidlaw 
(Pearce et al. 1980), Pincombe I (Timmins 1983) and Thomas Powerline (Keron 1981). An alternative 
hypothesis, that the south London sites formed part of the same general sequence as the sites north of the river, is 
necessarily more complicated. Thus the Middleport sites of Lobo and London township could have been derived 
in whole or in part from the Byron Glen Meyer via sites like Willcock, and Lawson itself may have similarly 
derived from perhaps earlier prehistoric Neutral villages south of the river. 


Table 1. Comparative Vessel Typologies of Eight Iroquoian Sites in the Byron Area and Vicinity It is difficult to determine 
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Sources: this report (Magrath, Willcocks); Pearce et al. 1980 (Always, London Ski Club) and personal 
observation, Connoy acquisition; Timmins 1983 (Dunn); Pearce 1982a (Edwards, Drumholm); Poulton 
1980b, Pearce n.d. (Orchard). Note: Vessels typed as Miscellaneous and Unknown are excluded 


knowledge of the Iroquoian 
occupation in the area is vir- 
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tually limited to the fringe of the city: many sites are known to have been destroyed by development and 
undocumented others may also have been destroyed by this agency or by the widespread gravel extraction in the 
Byron area. That said, it may be stated that the sheer number of known sites constitute a strong prima facie case 
for two separate Iroquoian sequences north and south of the Thames: the size of the collective population would 
appear to be too large to have been accommodated at one single, final Lawson occupation. Hopefully a Ph.D. 
thesis now in preparation by Bob Pearce of McGill University will throw some light on this crucial question. If 
the above interpretation is correct this would be the first example in Ontario of separate and contemporaneous 


Iroquoian sequences on either side of the same river, but the interpretation is perhaps none the less possible for 
that. 


In terms of defining general trends within local Iroquoian development it may matter little whether these sites 
represent one sequence or two. If as believed they do pertain to separate sequences it may be assumed that they 
were characterized by a high level of interaction throughout their history in the area and that this interaction 
would tend by and large to blur observable differences. The situation may have been comparable to the Crawford 
Lake area near Milton, where research by Finlayson and Smith (1983) has defined two populations that shared 
essentially the same territory: these populations display marked differences in ceramic pipes but are otherwise 
distinguishable only by minor variations in secondary collar decoration. If a similar situation applies in the 
London area, all of the sites can be viewed as a single population for the purposes of defining temporal trends, at 
least at the level that the currently available evidence allows. Four such trends can be recognized by comparison 
of the C.O.E.D. with other local sites: changes in settlement and subsistence patterns; changes in ceramic 
vessels; changes in the frequency of different raw materials used in chipped lithic manufacture; and external or 
non-Iroquoian contacts. 


Iroquoian sites in the London area both north and south of the Thames appear to display similar settlement and 
subsistence patterns. Given that these will receive more detailed consideration in the thesis currently being 
prepared by Pearce, the data will only briefly be reviewed here. The sites on both sides of the river reflect the 
Glen Meyer abandonment of sandy soils first recognized through research on the Norfolk sand plain. For the 
northern sequence this entailed the shift from the Caradoc sand plain eastward to heavier clay loam soils of the 
Oxbow drainage in Lobo Township; in the southern sequence the shift was evidently also primarily eastward 
from the sandy soils of the Byron area to similar clay soils. A number of explanations have been offered for this 
shift (e.g. Pearce 1982b), including a desire to exploit the better growing potential for corn of the more 
productive clay soils. Whatever the reasons, this shift does not appear to have had a direct cause and effect 
relationship with the numerous changes from the Early to Middle Ontario Iroquois stage: both the Uren site, type 
site of the Uren substage, and the Willcock site of the Uren to Middleport transition, are located in sandy areas 
typical of Glen Meyer. Willock is a more equivocal proof than Uren and little research has been devoted to the 
exact timing of the sand plain abandonments, but the above would suggest that this may not have taken place 
until the threshold of the Middleport substage itself. The clay loams that dominate the areas of Middleport and 
Neutral occupation comprise a number of different soil series but the same variety is found in both north and 
south London and the majority of the two dozen or so later sites are associated directly or indirectly with one 
particular and evidently preferred soil: Guelph Loam. However, the available soils data (Ontario Soil Survey 
1931) are perhaps not accurate or detailed enough for any confident assertions in this regard and more large scale 
and detailed soil analyses may have to be undertaken before research can progress in this direction. 


A village settlement pattern with related special function sites has been well documented for the Glen Meyer of 
the Caradoc sand plain. The same is assumed for the Glen Meyer occupation of the Byron area and can be 
demonstrated for the later Middleport and prehistoric Neutral occupations on both sides of the Thames. South of 
the river, there are no known villages that can be confidently linked to Magrath, Willcock or Pond Mills. For 
Magrath, a possible candidate is the London Ski Club site, situated atop the highest hill in the area; the nearby 
Boisclair site, similarly situated, is of unknown type and now destroyed. In fact, site destruction is a major 
concern in any attempted reconstruction of prehistoric occupations in the Byron area. Thus it is possible that a 
village for the Willcock site will never be found, unless it is located in the still unsurveyed northern parcel of 
Warbler Woods. No candidates are presently known for the village of the Pond Mills group although this village 
may be one of the sites currently listed as prehistoric Neutral, sites such as Pincombe I and Brian. None of the 
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south London village sites has yet been excavated and, as all have been ploughed, excavations would be needed 
to ascertain the presence or absence of earthworks. These village sites are typically situated on level areas 
adjacent to relatively minor stream courses. 


Table 2. Comparative Rim Typologies of Eight Early to Middle Ontario Iroquoian Sites While all of the C.O.E.D. sites 
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Drumholm). Note: Edwards and Drumholm data based on vessel counts, no rim counts available during the span of the occupa- 

tions represented. The intensive 
exploitation of natural food resources further represents a pattern which continued through to the end of the 
Neutral history in Ontario, a fact indicated by the presence of hunting and fishing hamlets even among the 
historic Neutral (e.g. Noble 1978:153). 


A number of ceramic trends are evident through time in the Iroquoian occupation of the area. Pertinent data 
(depending upon availability) are presented for several sites in Tables 2, 3 and 5-8. Of the sites considered, the 
most cogent are the Roeland site (Glen Meyer), Willcock, Edwards, Drumholm, Alway and Pond Mills 
(Middleport) and Lawson (prehistoric Neutral). Comparative rim typologies (Tables 2, 3) indicate trends for the 
Middleport and Neutral sites. A total of 22 types are depicted, of which nine achieve frequencies of 10% or more 
at one or more sites: Glen Meyer Linear Stamped and Glen Meyer Necked, Iroquois Linear and Ontario 
Horizontal, Niagara Collared, Middleport Oblique, Pound Necked, Lawson Incised and Lawson Opposed. It will 
be noted that several major and minor types absent at some of the earlier sites are present in small frequencies in 
the large Lawson sample. The Iroquois Linear type is only present at the earliest Middleport site, Willcock, 
while Glen Meyer Necked virtually disappears after this time. Ontario Horizontal increases briefly after 
Willcock before decreasing, surviving after Alway only as a minority type. Niagara Collared is barely 
represented in the middle of the early Middleport to Neutral sequence, achieving its greatest popularity at 
Lawson. The Middleport Oblique type is popular during the early portion of the sequence, essentially 
disappearing after Alway, while Pound Necked consistently increases from its first appearance at Edwards 
through to Pond Mills, whereafter it sharply declines. Finally, Lawson Incised and Lawson Opposed are only 
significantly represented at the Lawson site. With reference to the types considered typical of the Middle Ontario 
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Sources: Pearce 1982a (Edwards), Wright 1966 (Nodwell, Pound, Elliott), this report (Pond Mills); Kapches 


1981 (Moyer); Poulton 1983a (Crawford Lake); Pearce 1980 (Lawson) 
Note: Edwards and Crawford Lake data based on vessel counts, no rim counts available 
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[Huronincised ss | S| 20 | | S| Sd a4 [09 | smooth trends. However, sev- 
Nid od alae delle toa) 5 UL) 8ook | |) el -pe nee wee ee BE: 
Black Necked 7s Gee ee ee ee ree 
Other (Typed) 1.9 a a as See ees SAEs 01 collarless vessels decline while 
Untyped (misc. or fo | 16 | | 23 a collared vessels increase. The 
unknown) ; : ; attribute of lip angle to interior 
Total 100.0 | 98.0 | 101.0| 100.1 | 100.0] 99.0 | 1003 | 99.9 | 


displays some relatively con- 
sistent trends: obtuse-angled 
lips increase sharply from Glen 
Meyer through Middleport; 


acute angled lips decrease in popularity, especially in the early part of the combined sequence; and right-angled 
lips increase and then level off. The frequencies of lip and interior decoration generally decline. 


Table 4. Comparative Vessel Typologies by Percentage for 11 Iroquoian Sites in the City of London 
Pincombe| Dale | Laidlaw) Lawson | Ronto | Windemere| Smallman} Black Kat} Woodholme 
(n=1) (n=1) | (n=11) | (n=1274)| (n=67)| — (n=14) (n=24) (n=10) (n=3) 
Se 


oe das 2 i 

i Se ems 

Co i cine aiid iia ae See ee oe eS he 
moecmerseas ~ wos (me We RD fee | toe Oke 1 see tet ae a 
[PoundNecked ss | ~S 828 | 2a | | 1000] 545 | 191 | 714] 736 | 833 | 100 | 

Li ae i ae” Pe ek ee a ee ee a ee 

(ie eee ee: 2 Oe cee ee ee 

Ce aay a ee ee Oe al as a eee 
Lis dee ebeeeuamenbed mesilate oll, see) x Ji I RA OOS ae a ae I Se ie ee | eT eer red 
llawsonincised sd] ~~ | 2.9 | 2000 | | 364 [ 374 | aa3[ | 42 | soo | | 
iewesOusot slvwe: Irdnc2h win susie | | | tate | aaa Tae 00 alsa eel | 
Huron incised (prey ay eee a pes as Maes 9 a Be i oe ae 
(oT Se a eC ae en el SF A a EY ee re ee ee 
phemieeaet ee ee | ee aes ota age Tce eee | 
Cee Dalai id US a a ee Se ee ee eS 
froral—SSSSSCS*:~SCsit0.2~—*| 200.2 | 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0] 100.1 | 100.0] 99.9 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 __ | 


Sources: this report (Pond Mills); Poulton 1982 (Brian); Timmins 1983 (Pincolmbe); Keron 1981 (Dale); Pearce et al. 1980 (Laidlaw); Pearce 1980, Smith and 
Borland 1983 (Lawson); Pearce 1983 (Ronto, Windermere, Smallman); 
Note: Lawson data based on rim counts, no vessel counts available 


Arnold and Pearce n.d. (Black Kat, Woodholme) 


Lip Angle to Interior 


Drumholm); Pearce 1980 (Lawson) 


in the seriation of vessel typologies. 


Table 5. Comparison of Percentages of Select Non-Metrical Ceramic Traits 
for Six lroquoian Sites in London and Vicinity 
Atibute Verable Roeland | Willcock |Edwards|Drumholm 
(n=219) 
i i : 
vaitots Collared | 4.0 409 | 962 | 865 | 969 | 88 


Lip Decoration cel i a me oe ee 
Seconda Ria Presence | no data 15.2 a5. et ae ae 
Decoration 

Neck Decoration Presence | 71.3 18.2 
Secondary Neck 

. oly Eb Presence | no data 16.7 18.9 31.1 
Decoration 

Castellated Vessel___| Presence | no data 


pubes. al Pointed 14.0 72.7 87.5 
Squared rt oe Tk fee ert oe 
Turret ea ie Te: ee ee) ae 


Sources: Williamson 1982, 1985 (Roland); this report (Willcock, Pond Mills); Pearce 1982a (Edwards, 
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Secondary rim and secondary neck 
decoration are apparently most 
popular in the middle portion of the 
sequence, while the frequency of 
neck decoration declines from Glen 
Meyer to early Middleport and then 
increases throughout the remainder 
of the Middleport substage. The 
frequency of castellated vessels 
decreases more-or-less _ steadily 
from early Middleport to Neutral. 
Of the different castellation forms 
rounded, dominant in Glen Meyer, 
is less popular on all later sites, 
while the reverse is true of pointed, 
and other forms do not appear until 
Lawson. It will be noted that the 
Drumholm site does not seriate 
well in most of the above respects, 
a fact which may also be observed 


Exterior rim decorative techniques (Table 6) display several trends through time. Of these, the most notable are 
the virtual disappearance of cord-wrapped stick and Stafford Stamped after Glen Meyer, an increase and then 
rapid disappearance of the combined technique of linear stamped and incised, and the emergence in early 
Middleport of incised as a major decorative technique that consistently increases in popularity until Pond Mills. 
Plain vessels, relatively common in the early portion of the combined sequence and then rare in the mid-to-late 
Middleport, show a sharp increase at Lawson, which accounts for the decrease in popularity of incised at this 
site. The only other notable phenomenon is that push-pull in this sample of sites is almost solely confined to the 


early Middleport as represented by Willcock. 


Table 6. Exterior Collar or Upper Rim Decorative Techniques by Percentage for Six 
lroquoian Sites in London and Vicinity 


ocr, a a a Se a a A a 
Cord-Wrappedstick | 148 [ [| | aa [Toa 
Se a ee a A a re ae 
DentateStamped | 28 [ 1s [| a4 ff 
Staford Stamped _[ 53 | a5 { {| _1, +_ “4 
ltinearStamped | 42.4 [| 227 [| 245 | 257 | 102 | 35 | 


orem Ed i 
Stafford Stamped é 

ete [| 
Cord-Wrapped Stick 

Linear Stamped/ 
Push-Pull 


rial Pa fee fee pe 
Le ae ee ee oe a ee ee 
ie a a eee 
OthersCombined | 43 [2 || | ae t30 | 40 | 
Total =i (<$sS(‘$:~SsC‘L« 7.9 [| 99.9 | 100.0 | 1002 | 99.9 | 100.0 | 
Sources: Williamson 1982 (Roland)(data extrapolated); this report (Willcock, Pond Mills); 
Pearce 1982a (Edwards, Drumholm); Pearce 1980 (Lawson)(data extrapolated) 
Note: All samples based on vessel counts except Lawson (rims) 


Trends in rim motifs (Table 7) from Mid- 
dleport to Neutral are most evident in the 
rapid decline of Horizontal and Interrupted 
motifs through the early portion of the se- 
quence, the decline of Complex motifs after 
Edwards, and the steady increase of Simple 
motifs until the end of Middleport. Crossed 
and Hatched motifs are barely represented 
in the entire sequence, while Opposed mo- 
tifs are only popular toward the end, espe- 
cially at the late Middleport Pond Mills 
site. 


Body sherd surface treatment (Table 8), the 
last ceramic attribute considered here, dis- 
plays few consistent trends. Plain sherds 
increase sharply after early Middleport, 
their decline from Roeland to Willcock ap- 
parently reflecting the predominance at the 
latter of ribbed paddle. This technique ap- 
pears suddenly at Willcock and is virtually 
absent thereafter. Cording generally de- 
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Table 7. Exterior Rim Motif Categories by Percentage for Five ee h h : shy h . f 
lroquoian Sites in London and Vicinity clines t roug time, wit t e exception ° 
Fete Willcock | Edwards | Drumhoim | Pond Mills | Lawson Drumholm, and the minority technique self-slipped 
(n=66)_| (n=53) | _(n=74) (n=98) | (n=1207) | is only recorded for Willcock and Pond Mills, 
iain = 2 oe 218 evidently considerably more popular at the latter. 
Simple 30.2 47.3 63.2 54.3 Th ‘fed : _ ‘ 
Opposed 3.0 34 54 30.6 V1 € scart led treatment survives only in minor 
Horizontal 45.6 26.4 14.9 1.0 15 frequencies at the post-Glen Meyer sites. 
Interrupted 
a6 283 22 Detailed comparisons between the London area 
rosse . ; : : 
prac ore aa hc ae oa sites and other regional Iroquoian foci are beyond 
ae Gs BS 14 1.0 53 the scope of this report. However, the relative 
Indeterminate frequency through time of the Lawson Incised type 
Total - eS. — ; a. ‘ a deserves some comment given the fact that this 
Sources: this report (Willcock, Pond Mills); Pearce 1982a (Edwards, Dr'umholm : : : : 
(data extrapolated); Pearce 1980 (Lawson)(data extrapolated) dominant Middleport type a8 virtually absent 
Note: All samples based on vessel counts except Lawson (rim counts) throughout most of the local Middleport sequence. 


No Middleport sites in the London area are 
represented in Wright's original formulation of the Middleport substage (Wright 1966: Table 15) and it is 
possible that the unusually low frequencies of this type reflect one aspect of regional variation. Only future 
research can determine whether the abrupt in-crease of Lawson Incised pottery at the Lawson site represents 
influences in the late fourteenth or fifteenth centuries from one or more other regional foci where the type was 
historically more popular. 


The frequencies of different cherts used in the chipped lithic assemblages of the three C.O.E.D. sites display a 
number of trends. Pertinent data are summarized in Table 9, with breakdowns by formal tools (deliberately 


Table 8. Body Sherd Surface Treatment by Percentage for Five Iroquoian Sites in London and Vicinity 


Trectnigue Roeland Willcock Drumholm Pond Mills Lawson 
e (n=2287) (n=1675) (n=58) (n=2217) (n=89) 
84.5 


Plain 100.0 
ee a Slee ee a ie ae ee ee 
Smoothed-Over Cord oe" Re | rae ee 

Scarified le Re ee ie Se es ae 
Smoothed-over Ribbed Paddle a | 68.1 Pe ee 

Self-slipped UU Se re a a 
[Scarified superimposed overSmoothed-overRibbedPaddie | | S| CT 

[Ribbed Paddle superimposedoverSelf-Slipped | SC] 
Self-Slipped superimposed over Ribbed Paddle =e ae ee es a 

Scarified or Incised eee ee eee ce eee ee ee 
See ee a ee QRereee Seay Set COPE RR es Comm CMS See Pky UND SYR PTT 
Decorated Ee Se ee ae ee 
Indeterminate/Other ee a ee es ee ae ee eee 
Mil ee Sie So ee ell tees et ede gle Oe) 1 Og hes 9 90.0 gers 1000 _, | 
Sources: Williamson 1982 (Roeland); this report (Willcock, Pond Mills); Pearce 1982a (Edwards, Drumholm); Pearce 1980 (Lawson) 


Note: All samples based on loose sherds only except Willcock (includes vessels) and Lawson (vessels only). P=present (Wright 1966:86) 


Table 9. Comparative Chert Types on the Magrath, Willcock and Pond Mills Sites by Percentage 


Chart Types Willcock 


Note: Formal Tools comprise projectile points, point performs, drills, bifaces and scrapers. Informal Tools comprise strike-a-lights, utilized flakes, piéces 
esquillées and cores. All data derived from this report. Pre-Iroquoian artifacts excluded. 
*Possible Middle Woodland specimen. 
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modified for use) and informal tools (modified by use alone). As a preface to this discussion it will be noted that 


the relative proportions of these two categories are remarkably consistent, varying by no more than a maximum 
of 4%. 


The data clearly show that only three important cherts are present at all of the sites: Kettle Point chert, Onondaga 
chert and local Devonian pebble cherts. Onondaga chert shows a steady increase from the Glen Meyer Magrath 
site (18%) to the early Middleport Willcock (23%) and late Middleport Pond Mills (32%), as does local pebble 
chert (10% to 26% to 34%) while Kettle Point chert shows a steady decline (58% to 26% to 10%). The analysis 
of debitage from Magrath indicates that the total frequency of Kettle Point chert at this site is much higher than 
the tools would imply but it must also be stated that this may not be typical of the period concerned: the brevity 
of the occupation and the fact that Kettle Point chert nodules are present in some quantity may suggest a recent 
acquisition and/or trip to the source, factors which could have resulted in a biased sample. The Willcock and 
Pond Mills samples reflect somewhat different uses for the materials. Thus, at both sites, the poorer quality local 
pebble cherts were used more extensively for informal tools, and at Pond Mills the better quality Kettle Point 
and especially Onondaga cherts were used more extensively for formal tools. Materials other than the above are 
barely represented in the chipped lithic tools of the three C.O.E.D. sites and were obviously never of any 
economic importance. In fact, the few artifacts of Ancaster and Selkirk chert are all formal tools and were 
probably obtained by the local Iroquoians as finished tools or preforms incidental to the procurement of 
Onondaga raw material. 


In order to determine whether the different chipped lithic raw material frequencies at the C.O.E.D. sites represent 
temporal trends within the local Iroquoian population as a whole, it is necessary to consider data from sites 
outside south London. The information available for these is variable. Janusas (1983:Table 19) has determined 
percentages of Kettle Point chert tools and debitage for a number of sites of which the most applicable are the 
late Glen Meyer Smale site on the Caradoc sand plain, the aforementioned Edwards site and the Lawson site. 
Comparable data for cherts other than Kettle Point are available for most of the Edwards assemblage (excepting 
utilized flakes, cores and debitage) (Pearce 1982a) and for some artifact classes from the Lawson site (Pearce 
1980; Fox 1980). 


For the Smale site, the only Glen Meyer component among the above, the data show a frequency of 53% Kettle 
Point chert, including all worked specimens and none of the debitage. Although frequencies of other cherts are 
not available for this or other Caradoc Glen Meyer components, Williamson (1981, 1982) states that Kettle Point 
and Onondaga are dominant at all of the excavated Caradoc sites. These two materials dominate the early 
Middleport Edwards assemblage as well, comprising all of the analysed material except for a projectile point of 
Smith Falls chert. Of the Edwards artifact categories for which frequencies are available for both materials, 
Pearce's (1982a) analysis indicates 66% for Onondaga chert and 34% for Kettle Point, while Janusas (1983) 
records a lower frequency of 16% Kettle Point for the assemblage as a whole, comprising 32% of the worked 
chert and 72% of the debitage. Data for the Lawson site show that Kettle Point comprises 86% of all cherts, 
including 94% of all debitage but only 8% of the worked chert (Janusas 1983). Other Lawson data determined 
by Fox (Pearce 1980:20) indicate that Lawson projectile points are made from a variety of cherts including 
Kettle Point (54%), Onondaga (40%), Selkirk (2%), Stoney Point (1%) and local pebble (2%), and a second 
analysis by Fox (1980) of a slightly different sample of Lawson points yielded similar frequencies. An analysis 
of end scrapers reveals a similar representation of Kettle Point (60%) and Onondaga (33%) (Pearce 1980). The 
predominant use of Kettle Point chert for points and end scrapers indicated by these frequencies is at variance 
with the fact that only 8% of the worked chert at Lawson is of this material, and one can assume that other 
materials, notably Onondaga chert, are far more common among other chipped lithic tool categories at the site. 


It is difficult to arrive at any comprehensive conclusions from these data. Worked Kettle Point chert does show a 
more-or-less consistent decline through time from the Glen Meyer Smale site (100%) and Magrath (58%) to the 
Middleport Willcock (26%), Edwards (ca. 33%) and Pond Mills (10%) and the Neutral Lawson site (8%). 
However, it is clear that this decrease in worked Kettle Point chert does not necessarily reflect a decrease in 
availability or use per se, as Kettle Point comprises virtually all of the debitage (94%) at Lawson. Trends for 
worked Onondaga and local pebble cherts are more problematic yet. With the exception of Fox's analyses of the 
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Lawson points, local pebble cherts have only been identified to date in the C.O.E.D. samples where, as 
enumerated previously, they are common. These local cherts bear a resemblance to Onondaga and it is possible 
that examples in the Edwards analysis were all lumped with the Onondaga chert category. This would explain 
the erratic trend that the frequency of worked Onondaga chert describes through time, from Magrath (18%) to 
Willcock (23%), to Edwards (66% or more) and Pond Mills (33%). In consideration of this it is suggested that 
local pebble cherts were probably used in quantity during all periods in the local Iroquoian occupations (most 
particularly for informal tools) and that both local pebble and Onondaga cherts were both used increasingly 
through time. The limited data available for the Lawson site suggests that this trend continued into the 
prehistoric Neutral period, at least for Onondaga chert. Janusas shows that only 8% of the worked chert at 
Lawson is Kettle Point, and of the other 92% even a casual inspection indicates that Onondaga is the most 
common (personal observation). 


At present, there is no obvious explanation for the increased use of local pebble cherts through time: all that can 
be said is that it was evidently not the consequence of a decreasing supply of the preferable alternatives, 
Onondaga and Kettle Point cherts. The latter two materials were of superior quality to the local cherts in terms of 
flaking properties and were of equal quality to each other in this regard (Janusas 1983), and both were used 
extensively throughout the local Iroquoian sequences. The Kettle Point chert source on Lake Huron may even 
have been under the direct control of the London area Iroquoians during all or part of this time period, a 
suggestion which has been made for the Lawson occupation at the end of the northern sequence (Fox 1980). As 
for Onondaga chert, it was most likely obtained through contemporary Iroquoian intermediaries to the south and 
east whose territories encompassed the various Onondaga sources or else lay between them and the London area. 


The temporal trends in chert usage within the local sequence are interesting in and of themselves, and the day 
may even come when we can seriate sites on the basis of this evidence alone. The underlying phenomena are 
much more interesting, however, and it is unfortunate that we can only speculate on the mechanisms involved. 
Lawson is the most intriguing site from this point of view: it is clear from the Lawson analyses that Kettle Point 
chert was by far the most important raw material in the chipped lithic industry as represented by the large 
analysed sample (N-10,508), yet the frequency of this material in the worked chert would suggest that Kettle 
Point was of only secondary importance. At the same time, the higher frequency of Kettle Point among projectile 
points and end scrapers would indicate that it was used more extensively for formal tools than it was for informal 
tools. Sample bias could provide one explanation for these paradoxes. All of the analysed Lawson material cited 
here is from the Museum of Indian Archaeology excavations (Janusas 1983:Appendix A) that were primarily 
focused on the northern third of the site, and none of the Wintemberg material, which is primarily from the other 
two-thirds of the site (the core village), is included. Thus it is possible that intra-site variation in chert usage is a 
factor and that the observed discrepancies are not representative of the Lawson site as a whole. 


If the available data are representative some radical re-interpretations of the Lawson chipped lithic industry are 
in order, for the implication would be that most of the Kettle Point chert artifacts originally made at the site were 
ultimately taken elsewhere and that most of the Onondaga chert artifacts found at the site were originally made 
elsewhere. Clearly, access to Kettle Point was not a factor in determining the relative incidence of Onondaga 
chert in the Lawson worked chert collection, nor was the relative quality of the two raw materials. In short, 
unless intra-site differences in chert type distributions provide an explanation the evidence must reflect some 
non-functional, non-economic or social phenomenon. One possibility would be some sort of reciprocal trade 
agreement between the local prehistoric Neutral and other Iroquoian peoples whereby Kettle Point chert 
(especially finished artifacts) was traded for Onondaga chert. Such an agreement may have been born from a 
need to reinforce in material terms the social and co-operative links upon which their mutual welfare depended. 
Certainly if this kind of agreement existed it did not arise from any overt practical (economic or functional) 
necessity. The increasing frequency of Onondaga chert through time seen in the worked chert collections from 
the Magrath, Willcock and Pond Mills sites may also indicate that this hypothesized arrangement had some time 
depth in the local sequence, although the specifics of the agreement may well have changed. For example, even 
though the Willcock and Pond Mills debitage has not been analysed, it is the writer's impression that the 
frequencies of the different raw materials are similar in both the worked and unworked cherts from these sites. 
Thus the Middleport peoples were evidently receiving raw Onondaga chert in contrast to the later Neutral who 
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may primarily have been receiving finished artifacts. Unfortunately, the comparative data for other regional 
sequences in southwestern Ontario do not permit any detailed testing of this hypothesis. For example, no 
information is available concerning chert types at Southwold; Kettle Point is present as finished artifacts and 
debitage at Glen Meyer to prehistoric Neutral sites in the Catfish Creek drainage but all of the samples are 
surface-collected and too small to yield statistically significant data (Poulton 1980a); and comparative data are 
effectively lacking for the rest of the region east to Lake Ontario with the exception of the Crawford Lake area 
near Milton (Janusas 1983: Figure 28 and Table 19). 


To summarize, the comparative analysis of the C.O.E.D. sites and others in the London area demonstrates that 
changing patterns in chert usage did exist and that these patterns cannot be explained in terms of economic 
necessity. The specific hypothesis of a reciprocal trade agreement presented in the context of the Lawson site 
discussion is highly speculative, and more data will have to be forthcoming from Lawson and from regional 
sequences elsewhere in southwestern Ontario before the meaning of the observed patterns can be assessed. 
Nevertheless, the information reviewed here is sufficient to demonstrate the wider potential importance of chert 
type analyses to Iroquoian research, an importance which to date has been only partially realized by some of the 
pioneering studies of Bill Fox. 


It has been argued here that the Iroquoian sites of the London area represent two contemporaneous and closely 
related sequences that occupied either side of the Thames River: the north London sequence, part of a 
developmental continuum from the Glen Meyer of the Caradoc sand plain to the prehistoric Neutral of the 
Lawson site; and the south London sequence, originating at least in part with the Glen Meyer of the Byron area 
and evolving through time to poorly documented prehistoric Neutral villages such as Brian and Thomas 
Powerline. It has further been argued here that these sequences were characterized by intense interaction and a 
broadly common history throughout their respective occupations. On the basis of this, and owing to deficiencies 
of data from both sides of the river, the two sequences have been treated as one for purposes of defining 
temporal trends in settlement and subsistence, ceramics and chert usage. Presumably, continued excavation will 
eventually obviate the necessity of combining the samples for these purposes and will enable the investigation of 
each sequence in its own right and the comparisons of the two sequences as separate populations. This may lead 
to the recognition of spatial as well as temporal variation within the Iroquoian occupation of the London area, 
and may solve such current mysteries as the unusual frequency of Pound Necked pottery at the Pond Mills site. 


Ultimately, of course, the tasks of drawing meaningful conclusions from the local data and of integrating these 
within any greater cultural framework will involve more intensive research in other regional Iroquoian sequences 
in southwestern Ontario. Several spatial clusters of sites have been noted within a 50 km radius of London, each 
largely associated with a major drainage and each believed to represent a single community developing through 
time (Pearce and Smith 1980, Pearce 1982b). One such sequence is located on the Talbot and Kettle Creek 
drainages of Lake Erie south of London and includes the Southwold site (e.g. Smith 1979). A second and 
perhaps third sequence has been recorded immediately east of this and includes the Pound site on the Catfish 
Creek drainage and the Dalby Earthwork or Plaquet site on the lower Big Otter Creek drainage (Poulton 1980a). 
Yet another sequence has been defined for the Whittaker Lake area on the Thames River - Lake Erie divide 
southeast of London and includes the Harrietsville Earthwork (Keron 1983). Investigations of these other 
regional foci have barely begun and the London area, for all its shortcomings, is at present the best defined of all. 
Nevertheless, interpretations cannot be made in a vacuum. We may assume that these various regional sequences 
interacted throughout the Late Woodland period in complex and perhaps changing ways. Matters such as the 
frequency of Lawson Incised pottery in the London area and the local fluctuations in the use and treatment of 
Onondaga and Kettle Point cherts can only be resolved in time and with reference to broader patterns as yet not 
established. 


The evidence for non-Iroquoian or foreign contacts represents one other continuing pattern within the London 
area sequences. Identifiable traits of this nature pertain primarily or exclusively to peoples of the Younge 
Tradition of southeastern Michigan and extreme southwestern Ontario. Interaction with the local populations can 
be demonstrated on the basis of local data for all three successive phases of the Younge Tradition: the Younge 
Phase (ca. 900-1100 or 1200 A.D.); the Springwells Phase (ca. 1200-1300 A.D.); and the Wolf Phase (ca. 1300- 
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1500 A.D.) (Fitting and Zurel 1976, Fox 1980). The earliest evidence in the London area consists of, Younge 
Tradition ceramics recovered from the Glen Meyer Boisclair site (Wm. Fox, personal communication), just up 
the hill from the Magrath site. The single artifact of Michigan Bayport chert found at Magrath probably also 
derived from contacts with Younge Tradition peoples of the late Younge or early Springwells Phase. Similar 
contacts with late Springwells or early Wolf Phase peoples in the late thirteenth century are indicated at 
Wilicock by the presence of the self-slipped vessel body surface treatment, while Michigan contacts are also 
evident at Edwards in the form of a Mackinac Ware vessel (Pearce 1982a:28), though not, as stated by Pearce 
(Ibid.), by a foliate biface. Continued interaction with western peoples in the late Middleport is indicated at Pond 
Mills by the recovery of a Parker Festooned vessel (the earliest example of this type in the area), by the presence 
of the self-slipped body treatment and, more equivocally by the unusual pipe described elsewhere. The Parker 
Festooned type is further present at two prehistoric Neutral sites in the area: Brian, in southeast London (Poulton 
1982); and Lawson, in northwest London (Pearce 1980). Bayport chert artifacts at the latter site may also 
constitute evidence of Wolf Phase contacts. 


The occurrence of these various western traits at the C.O.E.D. sites and others in the London area clearly shows 
continued contacts with non-Iroquoian peoples throughout the course of the local Iroquoian occupations, perhaps 
intensifying later in the sequence as represented at the Pond Mills site and Lawson. The nature of these contacts 
remains to be determined. Warfare between the prehistoric Neutral of the Lawson site and Wolf Phase peoples to 
the west has been the most commonly invoked mechanism for these contacts (Fox 1980, Pearce 1980), and in the 
context of this hypothesis Parker Festooned ceramics have been viewed as the product of captured women. The 
unusual pipe from the Pond Mills site (Plate 28, figure n) stands out in this discussion as the only male trait, and 
it could be said with regard to its battered condition that it "had been through the wars". As such, the pipe may 
represent the possession of a captured warrior, the pipe possibly tortured (symbolically) together with its owner. 
The third foreign trait, the self-slipped vessel body surface treatment, is less easily explained as evidence of 
conflict. As represented at both Willcock and Pond Mills, this trait occurs at least in part in combination with 
typical Iroquoian treatments. This could reflect the local, perhaps peaceful, assimilation of an originally foreign 
trait over a long period of time. Only future research can determine if endemic warfare did occur between the 
Wolf peoples and the prehistoric Neutral of the London area, and the three C.O.E.D, sites produced so little 
evidence on the matter that any more detailed discussion of the subject would be inappropriate here. 


Any future research at this sophisticated level will succeed or fail on the basis of two fundamentals: chronology 
and cultural classification. By now these should be a mechanical process for any Iroquoian site analysis, a mere 
prelude to more interesting and significant uses of the data. The discussion and interpretation sections for all 
three C.O.E.D. sites, however, illustrate that the situation is more complicated and that a more refined 
chronology especially is in many cases still wanting. The problems which result from the lack of an accurate 
chronology involve all of the components to a greater or lesser degree including the Saugeen encampments at 
Pond Mills and Willcock and the late Middle Woodland manifestations at Pond Mills, but the difficulties are 
perhaps most acute for the Late Woodland components at Willcock and Pond Mills, where the quantity of 
information permits more meaningful and far-reaching questions. The calibration of the radiocarbon dates upon 
which the existing chronology is based has major implications for both sites, as does the realization that different 
regional sequences may have been characterized by different rates of cultural change. In this regard it has been 
noted that the hypothesis of a Pickering conquest of Glen Meyer, a matter of no little interest to Willcock, 
becomes untenable if Middleport indeed represents a sloping horizon which began earlier in the London area 
than points east (Timmins 1984:164). This demonstrates how a minor refinement to the chronology can result in 
a major effect on our understanding of the processes of cultural change. For the Pond Mills site the problem is 
quite different: the calibration of the radiocarbon sequence suggests a date for this component that disagrees by a 
full century with the date suggested by the chronology recent researchers have favoured. 


It is frustrating to still have to be dealing with problems of this kind in 1985 and the fact that we do, reinforces 
Trigger's (1978:18) admonition that archaeological interpretations are only as sound as the cultural classification 
and chronologies upon which they are built. As for the chronological revisions suggested by Timmins (1984), 
they are unlikely to receive ready acceptance by many Iroquoian researchers, but until or unless they can be 
demonstrated to be foundless they merit serious consideration. All of the above serve to remind us of the 
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constant need for well-dated sites as well as the need for a more critical interpretation of the dates we do have. 
For reasons unknown, the results of the thermoluniscent dating of the Saugeen component at Pond Mills and the 
Late Woodland occupations at that site and Magrath, the first application of this technique in Ontario, leave 
much to be desired. It is to be hoped that the radiocarbon dates for Pond Mills and Willcock will prove more 
satisfactory and will shed some additional light on the controversies discussed. 


No summary of the C.O.E.D. project would be complete without observing that its history is intimately linked to 
several of the most important and recent trends in Ontario archaeology. These are the increased competition for 
the research dollar, the growing importance of public and private sector funded contracts or resource 
assessments, and an increased dependence of the archaeological community on government volunteer and short- 
term employment programs for the funding and staffing of major salvage excavations. All of these factors have 
played a part in the existence, nature and approach of C.O.E.D. as a non-traditional archaeological project. 


Concerning the significance of contract archaeology, it is worth quoting at length a statement on the effect this 
phenomenon has had on research: 


With recent legislative action to prevent site destruction we are in fact initiating a sampling 
procedure that includes the salvage excavation of sites to be affected by construction. Our sampling 
units are rather randomly placed with regard to the archaeological resources and take on the form 
of rectangular parking lots and housing developments, or linear transects across the countryside in 
the form of highways, pipelines and hydro line rights-of-way. This archaeological sampling of 
areas, rather than emphasizing particular periods, will help provide the data to close in some of the 
spatial and temporal weaknesses of the sequence. (Lennox and Ellis n.d.:37-38). 


It should be clear from this quote that contract archaeology is serving to redress the imbalance created in the past 
by geographic and cultural research biases, no less than it is providing much needed additional funding for and 
impetus to archaeological survey. Thus it is to two such resource assessments that we owe the discovery of the 
Magrath and Willcock sites, sites that almost certainly would never have been found otherwise. A corollary to 
this is that contract archaeology has led as a matter of rule to the survey of types of terrain that have rarely been 
examined in the course of the average research-funded archaeological survey. In the case of the Warbler Woods 
assessment, for instance, the archaeologists left the field and for once went not into the lab but the forest. One 
result was Willcock, apparently the only example on record of the total excavation of a totally undisturbed 
Iroquoian site. This is a remarkable achievement considering that archaeologists have been excavating Iroquoian 
sites in two provinces and three states for over a hundred years. Obviously, archaeological resource assessments 
are not always an exercise in amassing negative evidence, as they may seem to be when you are test pitting yet 
another pasture. 


The role of volunteer and employment programs frequently begins where that of the contract resource 
assessment leaves off, for it is to such programs that the burden of funding and/or staffing expensive salvage 
excavations often falls. The use of the Federal Government's Katimavik volunteer program in the 1982 partial 
salvage at Willcock is one example, and the C.O.E.D. project of 1983-1984 is another. These volunteer and 
employment programs have flourished in the wake of what is effectively a shrinking research dollar and have 
provided supplementary or alternative sources of funding or staffing without which many excavations would not 
have been possible. By their very definition these programs usually provide a labour force like that of C.O.E.D., 
which has little or no previous archaeological experience. Salvage excavations run on this basis thus have one 
other important ancillary benefit: that of exposing an ever-broader spectrum of the public to the objectives, 
methods and (one hopes) relevance of archaeology. 


As the above discussion indicates, the growth of contract archaeology and the advent of pertinent volunteer and 
employment programs have generally had a salutory effect on archaeological research in Ontario, and have 
together both resulted in and enabled more and larger salvage excavations. However, this benefit is not without 
its price. If the sword has another edge, and it does, it is this: that all things being equal a salvage excavation can 
never compare in quality with a research excavation, and that a salvage excavation staffed with an inexperienced 
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crew runs a particularly high risk of destroying more evidence than it recovers. The oldest truism in archaeology 
applies here: better not dug than badly dug (or, to borrow a favourite phrase of Mortimer Wheeler's, dug like 
potatoes). It is certain that a site as important as Willcock should never have been subjected to a salvage 
excavation if there had been any other choice. It is equally certain that archaeological sites will continue to be 
excavated under the same conditions given that the stated sources for funding and staffing are simply too good to 


ignore. The challenge, then, is to ensure that all possible precautions are taken in order to keep the margin of 
error to a minimum. 


The present report on Salvage Archaeology in London has covered a wide range of issues considering that it 
describes only one project and three small sites. Several of these issues have been discussed at length and others 
have only been touched upon. None, however, could have been dispensed with if a reasoned inquiry were to be 
conducted into all of the evidence at hand. And if the results have occasionally been controversial it is at least 
hoped that they have also been adequately documented, in the spirit (as someone once said) that everyone is 
entitled to his own opinion but no one is entitled to his own facts. 


It is another subject entirely whether the facts derived from this or any other archaeological project are 
significant - in effect, whether archaeology itself matters. Legislation now gives us a shield to hide behind when 
asked this question but that is no answer, and one of the fundamental tasks of the archaeologist must and always 
should be to justify his or her existence through the education of the public. This is hardly the place to begin a 
lengthy apologia of the value of the discipline and it is perhaps best simply to recall that archaeological sites are 
disappearing at a rate that is unimaginable to most people, and that with them is disappearing some part of the 
past we can never regain. Unlike so many other problems which won't go away, this one will - in a sense a little 
bit of it goes away every time a site is destroyed by a highway or a housing development or a shopping mall. 
Piece by piece, site by site and year by year there is less and less to worry about, and if we waited long enough 
there would be nothing left of this particular problem to worry about at all. 


ADDENDUM 


Subsequent to the completion of the C.O.E.D. report in the spring of 1985 the results of the six charcoal samples 
that had been submitted to the National Museum for radiocarbon dating were received. This addendum to the 
report was then prepared. It presents the results of the radiocarbon dates together with a brief discussion of their 
relevance to the issues addressed in the C.O.E.D. report. 


The C14 values expressed are “conventional” dates with an error statement calculated to a 66% level of 
confidence (one sigma). The conventional dates have been calibrated using the tables in Klein et al. (1982). 
These tables provide a data range with a confidence level of 95% (2 sigma). For ease of comparison with other 
conventional dates in the literature, the mid-points of the pertinent calendrical ranges have been calculated and 
the error statement has been reduced to 1 sigma by dividing the plus or minus value by a factor of 2, following 
Timmins (1984). Other calibrated dates cited in this report were determined directly from Timmins (Ibid.). The 
resulting calibrated dates have an error statement comparable to the thermoluminescent (TL) dates also presented 
in this report. 


The six radiocarbon dates comprise two each from the Saugeen component of the Pond Mills site and the Late 
Woodland components of Pond Mills and the Willcock site. Provenience and other data pertaining to these 
samples are presented in the Absolute Dating sections of the Willcock site (see KEWA 2008 #5 & 6) and the 
Pond Mills site (see KEWA 2009 #4 & 5). 


The two Saugeen samples from Pond Mills were derived from the same excavated context in the Middle 
Woodland Layer 5 of Midden 303. Catalogue number AfHh-2:2182 (N.M.C. Sample Number 1332) yielded a 
date of 885480 B.P., (A.D. 1065), which calibrates to A.D. 1093 +92. Catalogue number AfHh-2:2975 (N.M.C. 
Sample Number 1333) yielded a date of 1195+75 B.P. (A.D. 775), which calibrates to A.D. 770+68. The date of 
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A.D. 1093 is too recent to be considered acceptable: it may reflect contamination of the sample or, alternatively, 
a hitherto unrecognized Early Ontario Iroquoian occupation at the Pond Mills site. The possible identification of 
Vessel D from this midden as Glen Meyer may lend support to the latter hypothesis. The second date, A.D. 
770468, is in close agreement with a thermoluminescent date of A.D. 8304230, determined from a Saugeen 
sherd recovered from the same context, and is judged acceptable. 


The Saugeen component at Pond Mills is the first site of this culture in the vast area of the Thames River and 
Lake Erie drainage basins to be dated. Furthermore, only two other “southern” Saugeen sites, both in the 
Ausable River drainage, have yet been dated. The interpretive context for the Pond Mills Saugeen dates is, 
therefore, limited. In assessing the TL date, the present writer cautioned that the thermoluminescent technique 
had produced dates of one to two centuries later than expected on the basis of ceramic comparisons for the 
Magrath and Pond Mills Late Woodland components. Nevertheless, it was suggested that the expected error was 
not great and that the TL date of A.D. 8304230 was sufficient to place the Saugeen component of Pond Mills in 
the late phase of the Saugeen Culture. This interpretation is supported by the radiocarbon date of A.D. 770468, 
substantiating a late phase Saugeen presence in the London area, perhaps as late as the eighth or early ninth 
century A.D. The above dates are consistent with the later range of dates from Saugeen components on the Lake 
Huron littoral, which similarly indicate the survival of recognizable Saugeen manifestations past the mid-point 
of the first millennium A.D. Only future research can determine the implications of this late survival to the 
hypothesis of a Saugeen-Princess Point transition. 


The early Middleport stage component of the Willcock site is represented by two radiocarbon dates from 
separate contexts. Catalogue number AfHi-52: 1800 (N.M.C. Sample Number 1334), derived from Layer 2 of 
Midden 5, yielded a date of 870+70 B. P. (A.D. 1080). This calibrates to A.D. 1145455. Catalogue number 
AfHi-52:7116 (N.M.C. Sample Number 1330), from a stratified storage /refuse pit within the longhouse, yielded 
a nearly identical date of 875+70 B.P. (A.D. 1075). This calibrates to A.D. 1143454. These dates are in marked 
contrast to the comparative dating, which places the Willcock Late Woodland occupation very early in the 
Middleport substage, ca. A.D. 1250-1300. In order to minimize the potential for error arising from temporal 
variation in ceramic change between regional foci, the comparative dating of Willcock largely relied upon data 
from two components of the north London (Caradoc-Lawson) sequence: the late Glen Meyer Roelands site and 
the early Middleport Edwards site. Granting the potential for regional variation, it is conceivable that the south 
London Iroquoian population (including Willcock) evolved from Glen Meyer at a slightly earlier date than their 
counterparts north of the Thames. However, it is difficult to believe that they were fully 100 years or more in 
advance of their neighbours. The radiocarbon dates of ca. A.D. 1144+50 for the Willcock site cannot, therefore, 
be considered acceptable, even at the late end of the single sigma. Although it is difficult to dismiss two such 
consistent dates, both may reflect the old wood problem. It should be noted that intra-site comparisons indicate 
Midden 5 is on the balance the oldest Late Woodland refuse deposits at Willcock and that the longhouse deposits 
span the period of the Late Woodland occupation. Whatever the source of the problem, this suggests that both 
radiocarbon dates from Willcock may pertain to the earlier part of the occupational time span. 


The late Middleport substage component of the Pond Mills site is represented by individual radiocarbon dates 
from separate middens. Catalogue number AfHh-2:2790 (N.M.C. Sample Number 1331), from the unstratified 
Midden 301, is dated 545+70 B.P. (A.D. 1405). This calibrates to A.D. 1373427. Catalogue number AfHh- 
2:2100 (N.M.C. Sample Number 1335), from Layer 2 of the stratified multi-component Midden 303, is dated 
470+75 B.P. (A.D. 1480). This calibrates to A.D. 1423437. A Late Woodland sherd from the same context as the 
latter sample produced a TL date of A.D. 1525+90. As described in KEWA 2009 #4 & 5, this Layer 2 is the 
lower of the two unequivocal Iroquoian strata in Midden 303. 


The above TL determination is considered barely acceptable only at the lower end of the single sigma (i.e., ca. 
A.D. 1435), while the two radiocarbon determinations, with a mean date of ca. A.D. 1400, are accepted. It is 
further suggested that the 50 year difference between the two radiocarbon dates (A.D. 1373 and 1423) is real and 
that it represents at least in part the lengthy and/or repeated occupation that is inferred for the Pond Mills late 
Middleport component. Granting that more radiocarbon dates would be needed to confirm this hypothesis, an 
earlier date for the more northerly Midden 301 is supported by the results of a detailed comparison of ceramic 
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attributes and vessel and rim typologies for the two middens; the observed differences definitely indicate that 
Midden 301 (A.D. 1373427) seriates earlier than Midden 303 (A.D. 1423437), reflecting trends in ceramic 
change observed for the greater Iroquoian sequence in the London area. Notwithstanding the potential for non- 
temporal variation, the Pond Mills late Middleport component thus appears to offer documentation of the same 
kind of short-term intra-site temporal variation inferred for the early Middleport component at Willcock. The 
significance of other (primarily non-ceramic) differences between the two middens can only be assessed through 
a more extensive excavation of the Pond Mills site. 


The radiocarbon dates for the Pond Mills Middleport component are most welcome, given that other factors 
prevent an effective comparative dating of the site. One of these factors is the almost total domination (ca. 80%) 
of the Late Woodland pottery sample by specimens of a single type: Pond Necked. Few Middleport sites have 
produced even half the frequency of this type, and neither of the most comparable sites in this regard, Pound and 
Moyer, have been dated by chronometric means. The extreme popularity of the Pound Necked type at Pond 
Mills may reflect at least to some degree social rather than purely temporal phenomenon and the value of the 
type as a horizontal marker that cross-cuts temporal variation between regional foci during the Middleport 
substage remains to be determined. A second factor complicating a comparative dating of this Pond Mills 
component is that estimates vary by a century or more for the period of the Middleport-Neutral transition that 
could serve as a bench mark for Pond Mills. The radiocarbon span of A.D. 1373-1423 is generally most 
consistent with the chronology proposed by J.V Wright (1966), although these dates do indicate that Middleport in 
the London area persists into the early 15" century, past the 1400 A.D. date suggested by Wright for the emergence 
of the Neutral. The Pond Mills dates are at variance with a revised chronology based on calibrated radiocarbon 
dates suggesting a Middleport-Neutral transition between A.D.1330 and 1350 (Timmins 1984). If Timmins’ 
hypothesis is in error, the problem may lie not in the validity of calibrating radiocarbon dates but in the quality of 
the data available to him. These data comprise only a limited number of late Middleport and early (pre-Lawson) 
prehistoric Neutral sites, all of which have only single radiocarbon determinations, and some of which suffer from 
small artifact samples or a lack of detailed analysis necessary to confirm their relative cultural placements. That 
said, the present writer is persuaded by Timmins’ arguments on the need for calibration, and accepts many aspects 
of Timmins’ thesis, including an early development of Iroquoian peoples in the London area, from Glen Meyer to 
Uren and Middleport in the 13" century. If the hypothesized emergence of the Neutral by 1350 is refuted by the 
Pond Mills dates,.it may merely be that this transition took place later around London than in most other 
developmental sequences dated by Timmins. 


The survival of Middleport in the London area into the 15" century, suggested here on the basis of the Pond 
Mills dates, neither supports nor refutes the hypothesized presence of Middleport at Crawford Lake in the mid- 
1400s: in the context of potential regional variation there is really no substitute for a local chronology based on 
absolute dates for a series of related sites. Indeed, the controversy surrounding the dating of Middleport is 
unlikely to be resolved to the satisfaction of all researchers until a much wider range of reliable comparative and 
absolute dates are available. 


As a footnote to this discussion of the dating of the C.O.E.D. sites, some reference must be made to the results 
obtained by the thermoluminescent (TL) technique. This technique, applied to the Pond Mills Saugeen 
component, the Magrath Glen Meyer component, and the Pond Mills Middleport component, consistently 
yielded dates which were later than expected on the basis of available chronologies and ceramic comparisons. 


Radiocarbon dates, which served as an independent check of the TL and comparative dating techniques for the 
two Pond Mills components, offer general support for only one of the TL determinations: the Saugeen date. 
Furthermore, the fifty year discrepancy between the TL Saugeen determination (A.D. 830+230) and the 
corresponding radiocarbon date (A.D. 770+68) as well as the large sigma of the TL determination, would render 
this particular thermoluminescent result relatively useless if it applied to more refined chronological problems 
such as the dating of the Middleport-Neutral transition. 


The greatest difficulty in assessing the efficacy of the TL technique is that all of the chronologies involved 
(Saugeen, Glen Meyer and Middleport) are to varying degrees “soft” or problematic. Another problem is that too 
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few TL determinations were obtained to constitute a fair test of this technique. If the + factors are ignored, the 
TL dates do appear to be consistently one to two 2 centuries too late to be acceptable, at least for the Late 
Woodland components. Even granting that the determinations only reflect a 66% probability that the true dates 
fall between the upper and lower ends of the sigma, the result of the TL dating technique are disappointing. 
However, additional studies would be needed to confirm whether or not a consistent error is present let alone to 
determine the source or sources of error. 
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